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THE 1838 PAUL ET VIRGINIE 

MOST old books are merely physical 
survivals, things with no history, interest- 
ing if at all for the words that are in them 
or because some one wrote them. But 
occasionally, among the thousands that 
have been poured forth, a book has a 
physical and very real corporeal person- 
ality, and this kind of book always has an 
interest and frequently a history. There 
are many of them like this in the aggregate, 
very charming and very real works of 
art of the most tangible kind, containing 
beautiful and charming and memorable 
illustrations, as fine and genuine works of 
art as any one can desire, few of them 
expensive and many of them to be had 
for the money equivalent of an ordinary 
meal at a "dairy lunch/' The Museum 
has recently come into possession of several 
like this, and one of them is written about 
here in order that others may have it 
too; for, as ten thousand copies of it were 
printed in 1836-38, it is not rare, and its 
price, while depending upon where picked 
up, in Newark or on Fifth Avenue, at the 
most is not very great. 

I was just on the point of saying that 
it was Bernardin de Saint-Pierre's Paul et 
Virginie, but that would be wrong, for 
Saint-Pierre only wrote it; it is Curmer's, 
for he it was who made the book and pub- 
lished it at Paris in 1838, so made it and 
so published it that in the mind of the 
bibliophile and print collector there is 
only one Paul et Virginie, and that Cur- 
mer's — the author had nothing to do with 
the physical thing. 

Poor old Curmer was a publisher of 
gift books, one of the first to issue books 
on the subscription plan — which in those 
days meant that you subscribed the way 
you do now for a magazine, and then got 
your book in parts, once a month until 
you had it all, when it was necessary, if 
none of it had been lost, to have it bound 
at your own and separate expense. The 
revival of the woodcut in France, following 
English fashion, had begun in the 'twenties, 
and Curmer decided to produce a book 
which should be the very last word in 
woodcut illustration and printing. He 



spent nearly ten years and almost four 
hundred thousand francs upon the project, 
and naturally issued it in parts, beginning 
with that dated October 10, 1836, just as 
the Pickwick Papers were issued ten years 
or so later in England. Naturally the value 
of any given copy in the aristocratic and 
exclusive book collector's eyes is predi- 
cated upon such things as the presence or 
absence of the original paper wrappers in 
which the parts came out, upon misprints 
and whether or not it contains certain 
illustrations changed or withdrawn as the 
printing of the parts proceeded — all of 
them matters de minimis to the lover of 
art but responsible for the record price of 
several thousand francs paid for a unique 
copy in which every error and mailing 
wrapper had been carefully preserved. 
For the print collector all that is important 
is that it should be dated 1838 on the title 
page — which came with the indices in the 
last part issued — and that its pages should 
be clean and free from foxing. Within 
the year and not so far from New York 
one like this passed hands for all of seventy- 
five cents. 

In addition to some quite foolish copper 
plates issued after the book was completed 
and therefore not always bound up with 
it, there are twenty-nine full-page woodcuts 
by Tony Johannot printed upon China 
paper, and about four hundred and fifty 
smaller ones by Isabey, Meissonier, Jo- 
hannot, Francais, Huet, and others, en- 
graved by Orrin Smith, Samuel and 
Thomas Williams and the latter's daughter 
Mary Anna, Branston, Lavoignat, and 
Breviere, to mention less than half the 
most brilliant burinists of the time who 
collaborated upon the work. Coming 
just at the time when England failed to 
have any distinctive designers for the 
block, Curmer was able to procure the 
services of many of the best English en- 
gravers for his project, and as he utilized 
the pick of the Frenchmen as well, the 
volume offers a peculiarly interesting 
opportunity for comparison of the out- 
standing traits of the two schools of 
wood engraving. It would be difficult 
to say that the Englishmen were better 
schooled than their fellows across the 
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Channel in view of the enormously skilful 
work which the Frenchmen produced, 
but what is evident at the first glance is 
that the two groups worked upon quite 
different theories. Where the English- 
men invariably made engravings upon 
wood, little prints in which every line was 
neat and shipshape, smelling of the graver 
stroke, the French produced facsimiles 
of the drawings made upon the block, 
marvelous renderings of the pen lines laid 



cism had come into black and white with 
a rush and a roar of truculency in 1828, 
the year of Hugo's scandalous preface to 
"Cromwell," when Motte published Dela- 
croix's lithographed illustrations for a 
French translation of Goethe's Faust. 
The first ten years of romanticism were 
undoubtedly truculent, but by the end 
of that period it had become the fashion, 
and boisterousness was no longer necessary, 
so that the softer and gentler side of the 




for them by the draughtsmen, fat and easy 
or thin and scratchy as the case might be; 
in either case reflecting their national em- 
phasis, which in England had been laid 
upon the engraver, whose name appeared 
upon the title pages, rather than upon the 
designer, whose name had not, while in 
France although the engraver's work was 
handsomely recognized, it was the de- 
signer's name that was printed first and 
upon the title. 

But interesting and amusing as com- 
parisons of the kind are, the real impor- 
tance of the book lies in its designs and 
most of all in their story and the sentiment 
with which they are flooded. Roman ti- 
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movement had a chance to show its head 
in public without fear. Now the essence 
of romanticism was an overweening con- 
ceit, an emotionalism that needed exotic 
excitement, and that could only find its 
true outlet in the strange and far away. 
The more masculine members of the group 
had recourse to Faust and Hamlet, Ma- 
homet and le radeau de la Meduse — from 
which they picked the truffles they held 
up to the duly astonished world. But the 
smaller men took it out in more sweetly 
sentimental ways, and they found their 
great chance in the epoch-making novel 
by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, perhaps after 
Rousseau the most important of the im- 
mediate forerunners of the precisely ro- 
mantic feeling in literature. Where Rous- 
seau returned to a homely nature, Saint- 
Pierre went far away beyond the Equator 
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to a tropic and exotic one, for which he 
had to exhaust the resources of a naturally 
hot and soggy vocabulary. His book 
is a long series of descriptions — 'tis years 
since I have read it and much as I distrust 
my memory I refuse to read it again — in 
which he pointed the way to the "realism" 
of our day, telling a tale by verbal photog- 
raphy, but no story, for it was always 
too warm for any one to do anything but 
feel — even to think. And the result was 
just exactly what our group of illustrators 
needed, for unlike Daumier they neither 
thought nor did, they described — and with 
such foolish charm! Under Curmer's 
guidance they studied the books of travel, 
learned the island's contours by heart 
from the nautical guide of the period, and 
spent long hours in the Jardin des Plantes 
of blessed memory. And they were all 
so proud and interested in the book — no 
care in descriptive drawing too great, no 
tender trickery too small — that somehow 
they managed actually to project into 
their work something which has kept it 
still alive and lovable. It made Meis- 
sonier's reputation, and whatever we may 
think of "Friedland" in our present-day 
romantic love of the primitives, Meissonier 
was and still remains a very considerable 
and often charming draughtsman. 

Rarely has any book been produced 
with greater self-congratulation by a group 
of pleased and happy men. Not content 
with an elaborate table of the pictorial 
contents of the book, they stuck their 
portraits in; on the title page, disguised 
as heads on ancient coins, those of Curmer 
and his printer Everat; on the title of the 
Chaumiere Indienne those of Meissonier 
(spelled with two ns!) and Paul Huet; 
at the head of the list of illustrations, on 
plaques tumbled in a pile with palettes 
and brushes, woodblocks, canvases, and 
sketch books, those of Francais and 
Johannot; and at the end of all that of the 
great Orrin Smith set on a wall over a 
table on which are displayed the tools of 
his trade, pad, glass, gravers, blocks, ink 
slab, and ball — among them a three- 
cornered knife telling its own tale of tech- 
nique. Even in one issue, promptly to 
be withdrawn and therefore rare and highly 



prized, did the loving and enthusiastic 
Curmer insert at the end of the Chaumiere 
Indienne under the words: "On n'est 
heureux qu'avec une bonne femme," a 
tail-piece bearing the portrait of his be- 
loved wife, the "bonne femme" that she un- 
doubtedly was. The dedication ran "Aux 
Artistes qui ont eleve ce Monument typo- 
graphique a la Memoire de J. H. Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre. Hommage d'affectueuse et 
profonde Reconnaissance, L. Curmer." 

They played their little parts, congratu- 
lated each other, and shortly after Curmer 
was sold out — everything but the block 
of the "bonne femme," but his name has 
come down to us, and as long as any copies 
of his book survive so will it, indissolubly 
connected with one of the most charming 
masterpieces and enthusiastically naive 
adventures that the history of book-making 
tells of. It is not Saint-Pierre's Paul et 
Virginie, it is Curmer's. Could a publisher 
wish for any happier form of immortality, 
or a collector any more charming pos- 
session? W. M. I., Jr. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION 

1 HE effort of the Museum to make 
it plain to art students, designers, manu- 
facturers, and others concerned with the 
production of objects having their value en- 
hanced by good style in art, that it stands 
ready to help those who may desire to use 
its collections to further their ends, has 
met with interest on all sides. 

The interest of the newspapers is evi- 
denced by editorials in the Evening Post 
and the New York Times. We quote, with 
permission, from the former, entitled An 
American School of the Arts and Crafts, a 
suggestion which should receive careful at- 
tention from the educational authorities. 

Four years of war have driven into 
the background this important subject 
of the development of a native school 
of arts and crafts. Not the least of the 
sacrifices we have been forced to make 
is this one of leisure for the fostering of 
the flowers of civilization. By the death 
of Frederick Crowninshield, for some 
years head of the American Academy 
at Rome and active in the development 
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